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Tis pleasant, through the loopholes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the erowd.” 














‘ou. 1.] HAVERHILL, MASS. JUNE, 1825. [No. 6. 
— only every other year, an anomaly in 
POZLZIFTICAL. the history of our liberties which must 





CONSTITUTION OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


It is hoped our legislature will not 
ermit the present year to pass, without 
ommencing the process for a specific 
mendment ef the constitution as re- 
ards the organization of the House of 
Representatives. ‘The impropriety of 
raving nearly half of the towns in the 
pate unrepresented, the inequality of 
hrowing the whole burden upon the 
ther half, and the expense of paying 
he whole from the public chest, and 
hereby increasing the number to three 
rt four hundred, are sufficient reasons 
command an early attention to this 
oke BBubject. 
z n voting for a convention there was 
l0 Object which the people had more 
lirectly in view, than that of lessening 
e representation in the house, and it 
as with just indignation that they re- 
ected an artiele providing for two hun- 
ired and seventy five representatives, 
0 be paid from the public chest, a 
veasure Which would probably in- 
rease rather than diminish the burden. 
t will also be recollected that accord- 
ng to the plan devised, a large part of 
he towns were not to have any con- 
ern ia the choice of’ representatives 
1} : 
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necessarily be viewed with sentiments 
of general disapprobation ; and these 
circumstances sufficiently aecount for 
its rejection notwithstanding the gerer- 
al wish for some new provision on the 
subject. 

The formation of an article adequate 
to remove the evils complained of, 


‘under the present plan, doubtless pre- 


sents intrinsic difficulties, and merits 
the serious consideration of all those 
who have any influence in our state, 
and especially those who may have the 
honor to hold a seat in the legislature. 


We will venture to suggest a few ideas 


upon the subject, hoping that it will 
Fanily be discussed by those who are 
much more able to do it justice. 
Would not one hundred representa- 
tives, each representing a proportionate 
district, attending the whole session, 
and paid from the public chest, be a 
body much better qualified for the 
business of legislation than our present 
House of Representatives? On such a 
plan towns would be so generally class- 
ed that none need to feel injured or de- 
graded, and the selection of members 
alternately from the different towns of 
a class or district, would tend to pro- 
duce a perpetual rotation in office —a 
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wise and salutary practice in republican 
governments. With a senate consti- 
tuted as is that of Massachusetts, there 
is no occasion to make provision for 
the same individuals to hold their seats 
in the house, for years in succession. 
We may safely depend on the senate 
as a check for any disadvantage that 


might arise from the inexperience of 


the representatives, while the very na- 
ture of our institutions require us to 
favor those measures that tend most to 
bring the representatives together fully 
impressed with the views, and partak- 
ing of the feelings of their constituents. 
It is far from being the interest of the 
country to send the same men to the 
metropolis, till their mode of living, 
their acquaintance and their interests 
are entirely foreign from those of their 
constituents, on the contrary it is their 
duty to guard against that influence 
which those resident in the centre of 
the state, and acquainted with each 
other, almost necessarily acquire over 
those from the country, when their 
continuance in office gives an oppor- 
tunity to cultivate acquaintance. 

The conduct of towns in not sending 
representatives for years in succussion, 
forbids the idea that they are too te- 
nacious of the privilege, to admit the 
house to be reduced to a proper num- 
ber, and it is believed the way is pre- 
pared, and that it is time measures 
were put in eperation, for placing the 
representation on a proper basis. 
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From the Providence Journal. 

The rights of Schoolmasters § Pupils. 

A case, involving very important 
principles connected with the educa- 
tion of youth, was decided last week 
in the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
holden at Taunton. The plaintiff, 
Reed, brought an aetion for damages 
against Hill, a young gentleman who 
kept a school in Rehoboth, for cruelly 
and improperly beating and injuring 
the plaintiff’s son. It appeared in evi- 


. oe 


dence, that the defendant, in the dy. 
charge of his duty as a schoolmaste;. 
had called up the boy, who was accus. 
ed by the monitor ef having whispered, 
but who denied that he was guilty oj 
the charge. Another boy, who sat nea 
him, stated that he had whispered, and 
he and the monitor persisted in the 
charge, and told what the culprit had 
said. The boy continued to deny the 
allegation, and the master told him t 
reflect upon it, and in the mean time 
proceeded to look over some sums, 
and mend some pens. After this he 
applied to the boy again, who persisted 
in the charge, upon which the master 
gave the boy a few blews with a con- 
skin, which he commonly used in the 
discipline of his school. After a little 
further time, the boy was again called 
on to confess his fault, but refused, and 
some additional blows were given. The 
master repeated this proceeding sev- 
eral times, and applied to an older sis- 


ter of the boy to state whether her| 


brother was in the habit of telling un- 
truths at home? She said he was not? 
but in the present case she believed he 
did. The boy was then erdered to 
take off his jacket, and the master 
whipped him with considerable sever- 
ity, he still persisting in his denial. |i 
was, however, proved that after schoo! 
the boy said he was not hurt; and no 
marks except some slight bruises on 
the elbow, were visible. The next 
day he worked wish his father, shovel- 
ing, &e. and complained of no injury. 
The boy who was punished, declared 
on the stand that he did not whisper, 
and several of the scholars contradicted 
his testimony, and stated he did whis- 
per, and gave the words they heard 
him speak. ‘The appearance of the 
scholars, who were called upon to tes- 


tify, and the correct and intelligent 


manner in which they testified, were 
much to the credit of their instructor, 
who had the appearance of an amiable 
young man, by no means addicted to 
the intemperance of passion. 

On these facts, after a very eloquent 
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and ingenious argument from Mr. W. 
Baylies for the defemdant, and Mr. 
Morton for the plaintiff, Judge Wilde 
delivered a charge to the jury, distin- 
guished for soundness of legal induc- 
tiens, and correctness in their applica- 
tion to the circumstances of society, 
and interesting relations of teacher and 
pupil, as well as occasional touches of 
unpretending eloquence, which en- 
chained the attention of the hearers, 
and did honor to its author as a law- 
yerandaman. ‘The general relations 
of the instrucior and instructed, and 
the delegated parental autherity which 
the master held over his scholars for 
the purposes of education, were dis- 
tinetly stated. ‘This authority was not 
io be abused to enable the master to 
exercise acts of petty tyranny over his 
school, but in all cases like the present, 
jury were to judge whether the punish- 
ment inflicted was proportioned to the 
alleged offence, and whether it had 
origmmated in a design on the part of 
the master to effect a reformation in 
the conduct of the child, and for his 
ceneral good: or whether it proceeded 
from caprice and the intemperance of 
passion. Whether the child was act- 
ually guilty of the alleged offence or 
not, did not affect the question. The 
master in this respect was the sole 
judge, and if he proceeded under a 
reasonable conviction of the guilt of 
the scholar, to inflict the necessary 
punishment, he was fully justified, 
though it might tura out the child was 
innecent. In the case before the jury, 
his honor the Judge said, that there 
was a remarkable degree of correct- 
ness and propriety observed by the 
master in the manner in which he in- 
flicted the punishment, and that he was 
engaged in punishing the child, not for 
whispering, but for the crime of lying 
to conceal his fault; it did not appear 
that the punishment was dispropor- 
tioned to the offence, but was given for 
the sole purpose of effecting a refor- 
mation in the ehild, and for which 


every parent under similar circum- 
stances ought to feel himself under ob- 
ligations to the master. 

The Judge alluded to the practice, 
which was but too common among pa- 
rents, of espousing the quarrels of their 
children whenever they complained of 
ill usage at school; by which means 
the authority of the master was brought 
into contempt, and his usefulness fre- 
quently destroyed. It was perhaps 
better for the child even that he should 
suffer some injustice at the hands of 
his teacher, than that he should be 
supported by his father in an attempt 
to resist the salutary discipline of edu- 
cation. A child was frequently ruined 
by such a course of conduct, and should 
the plaintiff in the present case obtain 
a verdict, it might be the means of 
rendering the boy entirely ungovern- 
able, and alike obstinate and perverse 
under parental restraint, as he had been 
under the control of his instructor. 
Under these circumstances, and the 
principles of law as applicable to the 
case, which were altogether on the side 
of the defendant, it remained for the 
jury to decide whether the punishment 
inflicted was of a cruel and unjustifi- 
able nature, manifestly disproportioned 
to the alleged offence, or whether the 
master was in the lawful and correct 
exercise of his delegated authority over 
the child. 

{The above is an imperfect outline 
of the charge, given entirely from rec- 
ollection, and embraces a few of the 
general principles laid down by the 
Judge. ‘The jury, after an absence of 
a few minutes, returned a verdict for 
the defendant. | 

The plaintiff had pursued this case 
in the most determined manner. An 
indictment had been obtained against 
the master, on which he had been 
tried and acquitted. This action was 
appealed from the Court of Common 
Pleas, where the plaintiff was defeated 
by the verdict of a jury ; and a second 
jury now confirmed that verdict. 
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From the Concord Register, 
Extract of a letter from a citizen of 

Massachusetts to a friend in New- 

flampshire. 

Mrs. and myself, having taken 
a journey as far as Plymouth, mostly 
to gratify our curiosity, I shall endea- 
vor to make you acquainted with the 
objects which most interested us, never 
doubting but they will be equally in- 
teresting to you. We have long had 
an ardent and inereasing desire to 
place our feet upon that rock where 
the Pilgrims placed theirs upwards of 
200 years ago; and having done so, 
shall give you a brief sketch of this lit- 
tle journey to the “ Holy Land” of 
New England. It is only 36 miles 
from Boston, and 28 from Quincy.— 
From Quincy we passed through Brain- 
tree, Weymouth, Scituate, Hanover, 
Pembroke, Duxbury, and Kingston, to 
Plymouth, where we tarried one day 
and a half, and two nights. I employ- 
ed every moment I “could spare, in 
examining the ancient memorials of 
the Pilgrims, viz. the monuments in 
the burying ground, the ancient re- 
cords, the Rock, &c. 

The burying ground is the most 
censpicuous and interesting place of 
the kind I ever beheld. It is situated 
upon the top of a hill, at the foot of 
which are the houses circling two 
thirds of the distance around it. It 
iherefore overlooks the town, wharves, 
shipping, harbor, beach, and as far as 
the eye can stretch at sea on the east ; 
Duxbury and its harbor on the north ; 
Kingston and Plympton on the west ; 
and Carver, &c. on the south. On 
this enchanting spot, I feasted my 
eyes, and refreshed my recollection ; 
underneath my feet reposed all that 
was mortal of the Pilgrims; and over 
my head, all that was immortal, with 
that God who directed, sustained, and 
redeemed them. Here, more than on 
any other spot, the mind is irresistably 
thrown back to the infancy of our na- 
tional existence :—it was sown in 
weakness,—it has been raised in 


strength. For several miles round jy 

the southward and westward, the earth 

isa company of sloping — sand-hil| 

about, half as large as that on which | 

stood. ‘There, prowled the jealou; 

savages—and on this consecrated spot 

are still to be seen the remains of ; 

fortification and watch tower, to awe 
the savages, and secure the Pilgrims 
In lovking towards the east, the view 
is elegant, sublime, and extensive. A- 
round the base of the hill, and almos 

underneath you, is the street laid ou 
by the Pilgrims, on each side of which, 

are handsome wooden houses, bespeak- 

ing happiness and prosperity, stores, 
wharves, and shipping—and a large 
and beautiful harbor, defended from 
easterly winds by a long, flat beach, 
beyond which the eye can stretch over 
much of the blue ocean. In gazing 
upon this grand eastern prospect, ima- 
gination approaches almost to reality, 
and I can almost discern the first ship 
that brought over the persecuted Pil- 
grims. Yes, she does approach ! Re- 
joice ye rocks, and hills, and vales ! 
ye streams and floods! ye trees, and 
herbs and plants! for upon your bo- 
soms Christians shall receive nourish- 
ment and repose ; and the persecuted 
and distressed of all nations and coun- 
tries are destined to recline in your 
lap, and find true religion, mild laws, 
and pure liberty! Laugh, ye rocks 
and hills, for this is your high destiny ! 
The ship comes gently in, with her 
towering masts, and snow-white can- 
vass—now she furls her sails, and 
throws her anchor—-they look to 
Heaven for guidance, and lower the 
boat! the hardy oars-men near the 
icy shore, and the rock of Plymouth 
receives their weary feet, while the 
“ Rock of Ages” sustains their hopes. 
Nothing is easier than for the imagina- 
tion, when spurred on by the power 
of association and fond recollection, 
to present to the eye the history of 
December, 1620. On Thursday, the 
20th, 20 of them landed. and spent the 
night on this very hill. Monday 24th, 
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hey commeneed cutting timber fora 
house 20 feet square, upon the same 
spot ; 28th, it was completed, and 19 
families are accommodated—measure 
out their lots, and draw for them: 31st 
spent the first Sabbath on shore, in 
the new house. 

All their first and most interesting 
transactions were matured on this very 
hill, where they built, and fortified, 
and worshipped, and teiled, and suf- 
fered and died, and now lie burried, 
with thousands of their descendants. 
Whe that can boast of his genealogy, 
would not be proud to trace his de- 
scent up to this venerable stock of 
piety and perseverance ' I must con- 
fess, one object | had in view was to 
trace my own descent back to this 
rock ; and how well I succeeded, I 
will tell you before I close. A great 
number of monuments on this hill 
bear the name of . There are 
many monuments here which the rusty 
hand of time has 6e corroded, that 
they wil] not tell whose memory they 
mean to perpetuate ; but many are 
quite plain as far back as 1680. On 
some of these, I observed the name of 
Clark, and what is very singular, the 

anner in which this family was buri- 
d, viz. with their heads centering to 
one point. As it may be somewhat 
teresting to you, I will just sketch a 
plan of these graves, the hill, harbor, 
Kc. 

The ancient records of this place 
re highly interesting and valuable, and 
ure deposited i in the 1 new Court House, 
vhich is a very elegant and safe build- 
ng. ‘They were readily shewn us by 
1 son of Dr. Cotton, the present Reg- 
ster. These records are very fair, 
nd have been kept by this family of 
vottons, for nearly a century anda 
ialf. The young man who politely 
vaited upon us, is about 18 years of 
ge, and is of the 3d or 4th generation. 

e shewed us much of his great-grand- 
ngs s recording, which was very 

although the letters were formed 
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differently from ours at the present 
day. Lobserved the young man took 
some pride, and justly too, in exhibit- 
ing these fair records of his ancestors ; 
and I took occasion to compliment him 
by saying, that [ supposed 200 years 
hence, his great-grand-children would 
shew Ais recording, with as much 
pleasure. ‘These records were all re- 
paired some years since, by a com- 
mittee sent out for the purpose by a 
resolve of the General Court, of which 
Dr. Freeman was chairman. ‘This 
committee performed the trust with 
fidelity, as the present good condition 
of the records abundantly proves. The 
ancient Charter, seal, and bex which 
they came over in, are really curiosi- 
ties. The Charter is elegantly pen- 
ned upon parchment, and to all appear- 
ance will last as long as the hill I have 
said so much about. The seal to this 
instrument was much crumbled, but 
the parts were collected by the afore- 
said committee, and deposited in a 
box with a glass top, which is made 
fast to the Charter by a strap. 

The rock must now be mentioned. 
The water does not now flow within 
10 or 15 rods of it. Wharves have 
been built out, and Jand made. i 
should judge the rock to weigh 10 or 
12 tons—it is a hard flinty substance. 
At the commencement of the revolu- 
tionary war, a piece of this roek, 
weighing about four or five tons, was 
split off, and dragged part way up the 
burying ground hill, and deposited at 
the foot of the liberty pole, which 
was then raised, amid the shouts and 
cheers of the Whigs of that day. ‘There 
was great show and parade when this 
was accomplished. About 100 yoke 
of oxen were brought in from the ad- 
jacent towns, to drag this chunk of the 
sacred rock up to support the liberty 
pole, where it was deposited in due 
form and great style. ‘The actors in 
this comedy being genuine descend- 
ants from the Pilgrims, they swore by 
the rock and the flag that waved over it, 
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“* That Ss shall the sons of Columbia be emptying into the Bay, upon whic) uc 
slaves, ’ be ey 

While the earth bears a plant, or the sea rolls are an extensive nail factory, two larg ha 
hg Sa gs cotton factories, anchor shops, forges, 

This rock has been considerably and trip-hammers. The soil in and ” 

diminished by visitors; many of whom about this place, is sandy and barren; Fr, 


thump off pieces to carry away ; and 
itis thought that in the course of time 
it will entirely disappear, from this 
cause. Lcould have broken a piece 
for vou, but [ thought you had already 
rocks enough in New Hampshire ; 
besides, | do not like this vain sort of 
curiosity, nor do [ think you would be 
pleas sed with this or any other sort of 
superstition. As much as | prize the 
rock of Plymouth, and the tomb of 
Washington, they are in themselves of 
no more value than so much rock or 
earth otherwhere—fit emblems: to re- 
raind us who first moved on the one, 
and who ceased to move in the other, 
they are good conductors of our 
thoughts and feelings to the most love- 
ly subjects s, and weighty transactions 
in our history, when viewed where 
God and nature has placed them, or 
when held up to view by the fine arts. 

The town of Plymouth contains 
about 5000 inhabitants, who, as far as 
{ could judge, are hospitable and 
friendly—(and so they appear in all 
the parts of the United States that ] 
have visited.) ‘They continue to cele- 
brate the 20thof December with much 
ardor, and in various ways ; some by 
orations and religious exercises, others 
by convivial parties, balls, &c. The 
houses are almost entirely of wood, 
well painted, and neat. I visited the 
centlemen who occupy the ancient 
Province house, where all the con- 
cerns of the infant Colony were con- 
sidered by the first Governors and 
their assistants, but the house has been 
so metamorphosed, that scarce any 
thing remains about it that is ancient. 
There are 4 meeting houses in the 
place; two calvinistic, one Baptist, 
and‘one Unitarian. The Unitarian 
Society, I was told, was as large as 
all the rest put together. 

There are two beautiful streams 


the more so as you go towards the 
Cape. Commerce and fishing are at-[Rt 
tended to more, and agriculture less,B5* 
of course. There is still some of the 


ancient furniture here that was used" 
by the Pilgrims, and 1! was disap. a 
pointed in not being able to view it—i “3 
was locked up ina house, the owne: iat 
of which had lately died. a 


qmmectiaaae 
From Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History. 
@F THE LONGEVITY AND DISSOLUTION 
OF ORGANIZED BODIES. 


It is a law of nature, though a mel. 
ancholy one, that all organized bodie: 
should be dissolved. ‘The periods o| 
dissolution, however, are as various 4; 
the species, and the intentions of na- 
ture in producing them. 

Inthe human kind, the brevity o! 
life is regarded as an object of regret, 
One half of mankind die before they 
arrive at eight years of age. From 
that early period to eighty, beside the 
destruction of war, and other accident# 
nature kills them annually by millions 
Some instances may be given of mer 
whose lives were prolonged beyond 
the usual period of human existence 
such men are not to be envied ; no 
should they be considered as favour 
ites of nature. With respect to mati 
rity of judgment, anda knowledge o 
the world, no man can be said to exis 
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till he passes thirty years of age. Givgl A 
him thirty or thirty-five more, and, i eve 
general, both mind and body are visi vila 
bly declined. These people there te 
fore, who arrive at an extraordinaty ibe 
age, may be said to exist, but they ¢ Li 
not live. All. intellectual enjoyment n ‘i 
and exertions, which constitute — th: ie 
chief dignity and happiness of man nO 
are gone. ‘There are exceptions; | i 


these exceptions are confirmations 6 
what we have advanced. Mankinc 
in the early ages of the world, have 
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heen said to live for several centuries. 
We mean notto contradict the asser- 


tion. But we must remark, 
ever men lived so long, they must 
have been very different, both in the 
structure of their bodies and in their 
manners, from those who uow exist. 
From infancy to manhood, there is a 
gradual growth or extension of our or- 
pans. After this period, aad when we 
advance in years, the bones harden, 
the muscles turn stiff, the cartilages 
are comverted into bones, the mem- 
branes into cartilages, the stomach and 
bowels lose their tone, and the whole 
fabric, instead of being soft, flexible, 
and obedient to the inclinations, or 
even the commands, of the mind, be- 
comes rigid, inactive, and feeble. 
These are the general and progressive 
causes of death, and they are common 
to all animals. ‘There are modes of 
living more favorable to health than 
others. But examples are not wanting 
of men who have arrived at an ex- 
treme old age, without observing 
either temperance, or any of the other 
modes of living which are generally 
supposed to be favorable to longevity. 
Some men, who lived temperately, and 
ven abstemiously, have reached to 
great ages; others, who observed the 
ery Opposite conduct, who lived free- 
ly and often intemperately, have had 
existence equally prolonged. 
but, in general, notwithstanding a few 
exceptions, temperance, a placid and 
heerful dispesition, moderate exercise 
nd proper exertions of the mind, con- 
iibute in no uncommon degree, to 
he prolongation of life. 

A few examples of longevity in the 
species, thongh no general 
onclusions cam be drawn from them, 
nay not be incurious to the rex ader. 
Ye shall not go back to a remote and 
obscure antiquity, but confine our- 
selves to more modern times, when 
he modes of living were nearly the 
same as they are at present. 

On this subject, the celebrated Lord 
erulam, in his Sylva Sylvarum, gives 


ihat, if 
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the following passage, chiefly translat- 
ed from the seventh book of Pliny’s 
Natural History: “The year of our 
Lord seventy-six, falling into the time 
of Vespasian, is memorable ; in which 
we shall find, as it were, a calender of 
long-lived men: For that year there 
Was a taxing, (now a taxing is the 
most authenti,al and truest informer 
touching the ages of men,) and in that 


part of Italy which ‘1 lieth between the 
Appennine mountains and the river 
Po, there were found 124 persons 


that had either equalled or exceeded 
an hundred years of age, viz : 
Fifty-four of 100 years each. 


Fifty-seven 110 
Two 125 
four 135 or 137 
Three 140 


Besides these, Parma, in particular, 
afforded five, whereof, 
Three were ' 120 years each. 


‘Two 130 
One in Bruxelles 125 
One in Placentia 131 
One in Faventia 132 


A certain town, then called the Vel- 
leiatium, situate in the hills obout Pla- 
centia, afforded ten, whereof 

Six were 110 years each. 

Four 120 
Ore in Rimino, whose name was Mar- 
cus Aponius 150 

The most extraordinary instance of 
longevity in Great Britain, was exhib- 
ited in the person of Henry Jenkins. 
He was a native of Yorkshire, lived to 
the amazing age of 169 years, and 
died on the. 8th of December, 1670. 

Next to Jenkins, we have the fa- 
mous ‘Thomas Parre, who was a native 
of Shropshire, and died on the 16th 
day of November, 1635, at the age of 
152. 

Francis Consist, a native of York- 
shire, aged 130, died in January, 1768. 

Margaret Forster, aged 136, and 
her daughter, aged 104, were natives 
of Cumberland, and both lived in the 
year 1771. 
William Evans, aged 145, lived in 
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Carnarvon, and still existed in the 
year 1782. 

Dumiter Radaloy, aged 140, lived 
in Harmenstead, and died on the 16th 
day of January, 1782. 

James Bowels, aged 152, lived in 
Killinworth, and died on the 15th day 
of August, 1656. 

The Countess of Destaond, in Ire- 
land, saw her 140th year. 

Mr. Ecleston, a native of Ireland, 
lived to the age of 143, and died in the 
vear 1691. 

John Mount, a native of Scotland, 

saw his 136th year, and died on the 

27th day of February, 1776. 

William Ellis of Liverpool, died on 
the 16th day of August, 1780, at the 
age of 130. 

°C olonel Thomas Winfloe, a native 
of Ireland, aged 146, died on the 22d 
day of August, 1766. 

John Taylor was born in Carrygill, 
in the ceunty of Cumberland. He 
was bred aminor. His father died 
when John was only four years of age. 
Poverty obliged him to be set early at 
work. During two years he dressed 
lead ore, for 2d. a day. The next 
three or four years he assisted the mi- 
ners in removing the ore and rubbish 
to the bank, for which he received 4d. 
aday. At this period there happened 
1 great solar eclipse, which was distin- 
suished i in Scotland by the appellation 
of Mirk* Monday. This event, 
which he always repeated with the 
same circumstances, is the chief era 
from which John’s age has been com- 
puted. After labouring many years 
both in this and the neighbouring king- 
dom, he died, near Leadhills, in Scot- 
land, in the motith of May 1770, at 
the great age of 133. 

Though “the above modern exam- 
ples of extraordinary longevity rest 
chiefly on the authority of periodical 
publications, yet there is not a doubt, 
that, in all countries, and at all times, 
some persons of both sexes have ar- 
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lirk, in the Scottisa dialeet, signifies dark. 


rived at ages far beyond the common 
periods of human life. If the reade; 
1s desirous of seeing many instances of 
longevity, he may consult Bacon’; 
History of Life and Death. 

The general causes of death have 
already been mentioned. But, in 
women, the operation ef these cause; 
is frequently retarded. In the female 
sex, the bones, the cartilages, the mus- 
cles, as well as every other part of the 
body, are softer and less solid than 
those of the men: Neither are they 
generally subjected to bodily exertions. 
Their constituent parts, accordingly, 
require more time in hardening to that 
degreé which occasions death. Wo- 
mea, of course, ought to live longer 
than men. ‘This reasoning is confirm- 
ed by the bills of mortality ; for, upon 
consulting them, it appears, that, after 
women have passed a certain time, 
they live much longer than men who 
have reached the same period. 

Fishes continue to grow for a great 
number of years. Some of them, ac- 
cordingly, live during several centuries, 
because their bones and cartilages sel- 


dom acquire the destiny of those of 


other animals. [It may, therefore, be 
considered as a general fact, that large 
animals live longer than small ones, 
because the former require more time 
to complete their growth. Thus the 
causes of our dissolution are inevitable; 
and it is equally impossible to retard 
that fatal period, as to change the estab- 
ed laws of nature. 

Some Birds afford instances of great 
longevity. In this class of animals, 
the duration of life is by no means pro- 
portioned to the times of their growth. 
Most of them acquire their full dimen- 
sions in a few months, and are capable 
of multiplying the species the first 
spring or summer after they are hatcli- 
ed. In proportion to the size of their 
bodies, birds are much more vivacious, 
and live longer than either men or quad- 
rupeds. Swans have been said to live 
three hundred years ; but, though men- 
tioned by respectable writers, the asser- 
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tion is not supported by any authentic 
evidence. Mr. Willoughby, in his Or- 
nitholo¥y, remarks, ‘ We have been 
assured by a friend of ours, a person of 
very good credit, that his father kept a 
goose known to be fourscore years of 
age, and as yet sound and lusty, and 
like enough to have lived many years 
longer, had he not been forced to kill 
her for her mischievousness, worrying 
and destroying the young geese and 
goslings.”” Jn another part of his val- 
uable work, Mr. Willoughby tells us, that 
he has been assured by credible per- 
sons, that a goose will live a hundred 
vears and more. 

_ Gesner gives an instance of a carp 
in Germany which he knew to be one 
hundred years old. Buffon informs us, 
that, in the Count Maurepa’s ponds, he 
had seen carps of one hundred and fifty 
years of age, and that the fact was at- 
tested in the most satisfactory mauner. 
He even mentions one which he sup- 
posed to be two hundred years old. 
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 AGRICULZURE. 
The last N 





. E. Farmer contains a 


well written article upon the subject of 


irrigation. Jn a county like our own, 
bounding with streams of water, it is 
remarkable that the subject is no more 
attended to. It would seem strange 
hat any farmer who had witnessed the 
onderful eftect of turning a small 
tream of water across mowing lands, 
should ever neglect to practise the 
ame wherever nature had furnished 
the means. The writer calculates that 
{irrigation were practised as exten- 
ive in this state, as nature has provid- 
dus with streams, the increased pro- 
luce would be sufficient to pay all our 
axes. He states that he turned a 
mall stream of water over land that 
woduced scarce any thing at all; and 
hat after the grass was so large as to 
odge ene or two weeks before the 


isual time of cutting, and that he had 


ilso a good second crop. Some have 
upposed that such vast increase must 
12 
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be only temporary, but this by no 
means follows, water and air furiish a 
very large part of the food of plants, 
and if the manure made from the grass 
were returned to the soil, no deubt it 
would be greatly enriched by the pro- 
cess. —_—- 

It has been determined by various 
experiments, that wheat contains the 
ereatest quantity of nourishment of any 
grain in use for food, a thousand parts 
of which contain 955 of nutritious sub- 
stance. 


— ee 
George W. G. Custis, Esq. the suc- 
cessor of Gen. Washington on the 


Mount Vernon estate, in a communica- 
tion for the American Farmer, recom- 
mends the use of ditches and embank 
ments instead of wooden fences for the 
use of farmers, where stones are not to 
be had without too much expense. A 
ditch five feet wide and three deep, 
affords materials for a high bank, which 
is to be cevered on the face by the 
sods cut from the surface; the most 
trifling fence upon the top of this bank, 
would make it much better than many 
of the fences now in use, or a row of 
the hedge thorn would render it a work 
of lasting utility. 
ndgiaiaee 

The Cultivation of the White Mulber- 

ry and the raising of Silk Worms 

recommended as very profitable in 

the United States. 

About five years ago, William Gil- 
lespie, Esq. of the town of Montgome- 
ry, Orange County, (N. Y.) sowed 
seed for a nursery of the white mul- 
berry, (morus alba) for the purpose of 
the culture of the silk worm. The 
ground occupied by the nursery is 
about four square rods. ‘This smail 
lot yielded, last summer, 175 skeins 
of sewing silk, rivalling in softness, 
strength, and beauty, the best import- 
ed specimens of the same article. 
These skeins, with a sufficient quan- 
tity of tow fora pair, of stockings, 
would command in markce $10. ‘Tne 
whole labour expended in the c culture, 
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Mr. Gillespie estimates at $2—maku 
the product of four i 

One acre cultivated in the same way 
would yield $320, beside the expense 


ie oes 


y VUE i 
of the labor. . 
Farmers might clothe their wives 
and daughters in silk of good quality 


at less expense than it now re 
clothe them in fine cotton.—tlt ts esti- 
mated that $5,000 werth of sewing- 
silk is sold annually in Orange County 
alone, and the whole sale of the article 
in the state of New-York may proba- 
bly be estimated at $150,600. All 
this would be saved to our country by 


juires to 


‘ 
—= @ 
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the extension of this very profitable 
branch of husbandry so us to supply 
the Lome consumption. Much of the 

1! 


lahour, too, can be performed by small 
children, who would otherwise be idle, 
and thus early habits of industry 
would be created. 

The whole process is simple, and a 
knowledge of it easily acquired. After 
the middle of May, the eg of the silk 
worm Is broughit from the bureau. and 
exposed to the wormth of the air, but 
not to a rays of the sun. Early in 
June, the term of incubation expires, 
and the small sik worms make‘ their 
appearance. - hey are now to be fed 
by mul Iperry eaves, with which they 

are supplie ‘Ay twice a day—the leaves 


of 


to be scattered in the enclosure where 


qe | ae si cde at 
they are kept. In about six weeks 

' Z . t 1] . ai - 
they attam their full growth, when 
+ “ ‘ ' = 1-3 4 <7 . 
ij ait « yf a be ably i! ‘al FOGen coiour. 
‘ i} 3 ‘ . ‘r “° 8 ns . Sas nites + 
‘ bail quantity OF ~zaf@aves SuUpPpUues 
9 . . r . °c 7 <> ; e a 
m for the five first weeks: the 

4 

. { . f ae ‘ r . ied ~~ o 23% 1 
sath weex they requir’ an avuncant 
Stu iV. Mr. Gillespie bOoierins tS, 


that during this week, whew a stranger 
VISLiS th es apartment, they leave off 
eating, raise their horus, and give 
plain indications that they know hi m 
io be strange, 

After feeding about six weeks they 
il eating and are prepared to com- 
inence spinning.—OQak or walnut leaves 
dried in the sun, so as to be curled, 
dre now thrown into their enclosure : 


they lodge in the folds of the leaf and 
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begin to spin from their own bowels— 
first the tow by which they attach the} 
web to the leaf, then the thread, whic 
iiey form into a perfeet web, so as t ’ 
shut themselves closely within. I 

The larve, or worms. enclosed imppec 
the balls, that are intended for propaf—peet 
vation, cut their way out of the silke,f;dva 
cell, and escape from their own prison, orn 
in the form of a butterfly, with beautifpf L 
ful variegated wings. White paper i LD 
placed under them, on which the egihe | 
is deposited. One butterfly will. degiert 
posit 2000 eggs. ‘These papers wit)gion 
the eges, are laid away ina chest opal 
desk, until the followi ng spring, whepent 
the process described above is againmPp* 
repeated. “ O Lord, how manifol@fop! 
aie thy works ! in wisdom hast thoifflilfe 
made them all, the earth is full of thyghave 
riches.” ion 

After this interesting insect has furghe 
nished the fine material, the tow iqpro 
picked off the balls, which are throws ull 
info hot water, aid a stick Is passed oas 
among them, to which the ends of thepont 
threads attach themselves. For sew4fané 
ing silk, forty of them are laid togetheg>uU 
and realed. ‘The thread, thus com-gWwe 
posed of forty fibres, is twisted hard he 
on a large spinning wheel, then doubled iat 
and twisted again, aud wrought into 2 
skeins.—'The whole process of manu vids 
acture is completed by scouring ingfat 
ie same manner as w oollen yaro, jog 
detach the glutinous substance, whiclre 
the worin alaes in the fabricatiou V 
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must be remarked, that the a I ad 
mulberry, (morus nigra) a native ov 
the U nited $ States, wll not answer thi 
perpase so well. The silk manufas 
tured from its leaf is said to be oi 3 
very inferior quality. 

Mr. Gillespie had a premium of S50 
awarded him at the anniversary of theft): 
rh ricultural Society of Orange County 

Peta »Si 

he Legislature of New York have lok 
PP in a premium for the planting off‘ 








white mulberry trees. st 
[Evangelical Magazine. te 
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“MONTHLY REGISTER. — 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 

Ever since we were capable of in- 
pecting the Map of the world we > have 
een struck with the thoughts of the 
dvantage that must result from the 
ormation of a canal across the Isthmus 
f Darien. 

Enguiries have been extended to 
he utmost of our limited means to as- 
ertaining the elevation and composi- 
ion of that neck of land which thus 
hained together two immense conti- 
ents and withstand the impulse of two 
ppposite oceans. ‘The pieces we have 
opied into this number exhibit very 
liffereut views of the subject. We 
ave frequently indulged in specula- 
ion of the probable effect of furnishing 
he Gulph Stream with a channel 
hrough into the Pacific, draining the 
Pelph of Mexico and the Atlantic 
oast. One of these pieces seems to 
|e the accomplishment of a 
anal through on a level, and thereby 





Puling the water in motion, which will 


weep away this bond of union between 
he continents, while the other contem- 
lates a series of toils and an elevation 
attain the summit level, which for- 
ids all hope that our curiosity will be 
ratified with the view of an ocean 
rained or a golden harvest from the 
rrecks and treasures of the deep. 

We should be highly gratified in ob- 
ining the result of an actual survey, 
nd much more so with ae fortune of 
ving in an age when a ship channel 
hould be completed between these 
minense oceans, whereby future navi- 
toil 
nd danger of buffeting the everlasting 
iorms that sweep around Cape Horn. 


Mmtis a curious circumstance that the 


vO immense continents which com- 
se the most important parts of our 
lo} hould be s arly divided | 
ibe should be so nearly divided in 
utudes so convenient for navigation 
‘they are at Darien and Suez, and 


'@ cannot but view the facts as a proof 


lat the great creator intended the tor- 
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mation of our earth as a circumstance 

rather to stimulate the industry than to 
remain an everlasting bar to the inter- 
course and convenience of mankind. 

We ] have observed much said of late 
upon the subject of a Canal from Bos- 
ton io the Connec uicut, and even to the 
Hudson, ree have not been able to see 
the a vantage i in such an enterprize of 
which others seem to be so confident, 
except perhaps that part of it which 
would pass through the country on this 
side of the Connecticut. 

While merchandize has a free avenue 
up and dewn those rivers to all the 
markets of the world, we cannot ima- 
vine what is to tempt them to cross an 
c elevation of some hundred feet, and 
meet the trouble and expense he nu- 
merous locks. A coaster navigated by 
three or four men can bring from Al- 
bany to Boston the freight of perhaps 
eight or ten canal ile by as many 
haraes and conducted by eightgen or 
20 men, and that without any expense 
for toll. 

oiled 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

The spirit of Jaternal Improvement 
which appeared to be for a season 
spell bound to the Great State, is now 
extending its cheering influence, and 
inspiring life and activity, in almost ev- 
ery section of the country—to use the 
prescient language of one of the Ora- 
tors of the Convention of Massachu- 
setts in 1787, from the St. Croix to 
the utmost confines of Lot — and 
from the Atlantic to the Lake of the 
Woods. ‘The joy which this prospect 
inspires. is heightened by the prompt 
aid which this spirit of enterprize has 
received from the National Adininis- 
tration. Thus it is seen, that while 
some of the Public Engineers are = 
ploring the regions of the North, oth- 
ers aré found in tbe most remote 
South, and West, and East, actively 
exercising their talents on experience, 
and at the pubhie cost, ascerta 
and marking out most favorabie 
rail ways, 


+} 
:ing 


the 


tracts for canals, roacs 2 


eee we 
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for the easy and expeditious transit of 
the treasures of the earth, fields, and 


forests of the interior to the Atlantic 
board, to be repaid by the comforts 
and luxuries which Commerce knows 
so well how to collect and distribute. 
No local or selfish considerations, it is 
to be hoped, will be suffered to de- 
press this spirit, but that rulers and 
ruled will vie with each other in efforts 
'o second and encourage it.—B. Cent. 
dials 
CAPE COD CANAL. 

A meeting of Citizens on the sub- 

‘et of a Canal across the Isthmus of 


“ape Cod, was held at Concert Hall 


‘Tuesday evening, Col. Joseph Jen- 

“ins was called.to the Chair, and Mr. 

‘oseph J. Jerome chosen Secretary.— 

\ number of resolutions were unani- 

susly adopted, after the meeting had 

en addressed by John W. Whitman, 

. one of the Committee from Barn- 

ile, declaring it to be the sense of 

Meeting, that a Canal is important 

only to the city but the country ; 

-the Commissioners to survey the 

‘ec ought not to be restricted to the 

1 of Sandwich, as other and better 

‘es, If properly surveyed, would 

-s more eligible in their nature, 

' whereon a Canal could be cut ata 

or expense, and would answer a 

‘er purpose. A Committee con- 

og of Henry J. Oliver, George 

Nett, Daniel C. Bacor, Prince 

‘wes, and Joshua Sears, was ap- 

ated to cooperate with the Commit- 

-of Barnstable, to procure a survey 

od advance the object of procuring a 

onal in a suitable situation across the 
pe.—Lbid. 

santinpinns 
From a late London Paper. 


wp Canal through Central America. 


A bill is now passing through the 
-jouse of Commons for the incorpora- 
‘on of a company, whose purpose is 


ro make a passage for ships from the 


Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, through 


the narrow country which connects 
North and South America. 


The im- 
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mense advantage arising from such 2, 
unkertaking is apparent to every on: 
who looks at the map of the world 
The long and dangerous voyage roun? 

the vast South American continent |; 

Cape Horn, will be thereby saved by 
all vessels going to the Great Sou() 
Sea; while the voyage to India an/ 
China will be shortened by 9 or 10,006 
miles—The plan is not, however, the 
old one, of cutting a straicht throug) 
the Isthmus of Darien—which even a 
the narrowest part would be a work o/ 
incalculable labor and expense, an‘ 
indeed would probably never accom- 
modate any vessels larger than barges, 
A line has been discovered in the ney 
state entitled ‘The United Province: 
of Central America,” formed by river: 
and lakes, which will only require ¢ 
canal of 12 miles long, and the clearing 
of a river channel, to complete an en- 
tire water passage for large ships from 
one ocean to the other. Surveys of the 
whole commnnication were found i 
the office of the late Spanish Minister 
of Marine, for the bigoted Government 
of Spain, in conformity with its gen 
eral colonial policy, kept all informa. 
tion of this kind as secret as possible, 
lest foreigners should take advantage o’ 
it. ‘The proposed capital of the com- 
pany is only one million, and it seem: 
that mining in Guatemala is said to bi 
united with the other object. It i: 
thought that the toll which thé Sout 
Sea whalers alone could well afford t 
pay, would make the proposed canal « 
profitable scheme. If the data upon 
which the plan is founded are correc! 
the undertaking will be one of enorn- 
ous benefit, and will effect a sort o! 
revolution in our distant and most val: 
uable commerce. There could no! 
certainly be a better time for trying 

such a speculation with the requisite 
spirit. ‘There only wants now a canal 
through the Isthmus of Suez, and then 
the two great desiderata for which al 
geographers have sighed, would be ac- 

ier as and little of circuitous pav- 

gation left in the world. 
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From the Boston Centinel. 


INTE IMPROVEMENTS. 


Mr. Editor—Will you allow me 
space enough in your paper to suggest 
to those centlemen of your city, who 
have been recently selected as a Com- 
mittee on Internal Improvement, the 
advantage that might accrue both to 
your city and a large portion of the 
State of New Hampshire by opening a 
water communication between the Mer- 
rimack river and the Winnipiseogee 
Lake. 

This communication may be effect- 
ed with Jess than ordinary difficulty. — 
The.route I prepose is to leave the 
Merrimack about three miles above 
Amoskeeg Falls, and follow the valley 
through Pembroke, 
Epsom, Pittsfield, Barnstead, and Gil- 
manton, to a pond near the Gun-stock 
and within two and a half 
miles of the Lake. No survey of the 
route has ever, within my knowledge, 
been made; but from my acquaintance 
with the land, and the numerous large 
ponds connected with the Suncook, I 
have no hesitation in saying, thata ca- 


NAL 


final might be constructed with as little 


expense, and certainly with as surea 


Bprospect of immediate advantage, as 
#upon any other route withia my knowl- 
n3 edge. 


The whole distance of the route 
above proposed would not exceed thir- 
ty miles to the Lake, and more than 
nineteen twentieths of this distance is 
perfectly level, and through one of the 
most fertile sections of New Hamp- 
shire. —W innipiseogee Lake it is well 
known is situated in the midst of the 
finest lumber country in New Eng- 
land. W. 
an 
ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC CANAL. 


Mr. Isaiah Doane, has addressed a 
letter to Judge Woodward, on the pro- 
posed Canal to connect the waters of 
the Atlantic with those of the Pacific, 
by a Canal. The waters on the side 


of the former being 19 feet and a half 
higher than on the side of the latter— 
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he infers the following important con- 
sequences :-— 

“When this canal is opened, the 
rush of water into the Pacific will be 
immense, and probably eat away a 
passage for itself equal in magnitude to 
the Straits of Gibraltar. It follows, of 
course, that all those places on the 
Atlantic side of the continent,fromCape 
Florida to Porto Cavello, will reclaim 
from the ocean all banks that now have 
19 feet water thereon, and the effect 
on our coast, from the Delaware to 
Cape Florida, will be proportionably 
great ; the dangerous Shoals of Hatte- 

ras, Cape Fear, Cape Look- -Gui, and 
Cape Romain, will * dy The Gulf 
Stream will be done away and naviga- 
tion rendered safe and easy. ‘The 
Florida Reef will be stripped of all its 
terrors, and the voyages from the east- 
ern ports to Cuba and the _ in tue 
bay,rendered shorter and safer. Lands 
about the mouth of the Miasinsi poi will 
be vastly improved—the descent of the 
mouth being 19 feet more, will cause 
the current of the river to eat away its 

) 

bed, and leave the banks comparatively 
high. It will drain immense marshes, 
that are now unproductive and un- 
healthy ; do away the expense of le- 
vees, and reclaim thousands of acres 
from the ocean; and, in fine, make the 
states of Mississippi and Louisiana high 
and healthy. ‘The effect will be also 
great on the climate of Cuba. Coffee 
is a great staple of commerce in that 
Island. ‘The coffee tree will not stand 
frost. Do away the Gulf Stream, and 
there is nothing to soften our north 
west winds that < cause severe frost and 
ice at New-Orleans. 





The Blackstone Canal Commission- 
ers and Engineer, have proceeded on 
the duties of their appoiniment. 





Three routes for the National Road 
from Washington to New Orleans, are 
under survey by a detachment of the 
U.S. Engineers. 


I 
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Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. Editor 
of the N. E. Farmer, has invented an 
apparatus for boiling water for tea or 
coffee, frying, cooking by steam, and 
many other economical uses by means 
of a lamp constructed with several 
wicks. Several recommendations ac- 
company the advertisement, one of 
which observes, “ It is attended with 
very little trouble and requires no oth- 
er fuel than a pint of oil a week, to 
boil the tea kettle once a day ;” anoth- 
er says, ‘*a quart of oi! will boil it 
once a day for a week, and keep the 
water scalding hot from nine o’clock in 
the morning tll ten at night. 





An official statement of the total va- 
lue of the trade of the U.S. for the 
year 1824, make the amount as follows: 
Exports $50,449,007, imports 75,986,- 
657, of which the exports of Massa- 
chusetts “4 10,434,328, New York 
22,897,134 





The meeting at Dover, N.H. on the 
subject of a Canal from Portsmouth to 
Lake Winnipisseogee, and thence to 
Pemigewasset, have ordered a sur- 


vey . 





The legislature of Ohio have di- 
rected the opening of a road from 
‘T'yemoclitee, a river which runs into 
the Ohio twelve miles below Upper 
Sandusky. Contracts have already 
bile entered into for clearing off the 
timber sixty feet in width, and ditching 
it on each side where it hecothes ne- 
cessary to make a dry road. Ohio, 
although one of the youngest sisters of 
the American family, has set examples 
of internal improvement, which it would 
not be beneath the oldest to follow and 
profit by. 


New Coin.—The Cent of 1825 is a 
different coin from any before issued 
from our mint. ‘On each side is a 
head of Liberty ; on one side the head 
is raised, and on the other sunk into 


the copper. 


A town, by the name of 'Talahassce 
is laid out as the future capital of F'lo. 
rida, and is now fast filling with inha. 
bitants. A paper entitled the Florid 
Intelligencer is just commenced there. 
which | gives rather a curious account o/ 
the curiosities of the place, whic) 
prove beyond doubt that it must have 
been the scite of a Spanish town soon 
after the first setthement of America. 

ashi 

Statistics er Braz. The fol. 
lowing accounts, if correct, evince * the 
wealth, the power, and the resources 
of the Brazilian empiré. ‘The popule- 


tion of the nineteen provinces which 


compose it, amounts to upwards ol 
four millions. In this census, it is to 
be lamented that there are more than 
two millions of slaves. The regular 
army of Brazil amounts to between 
twenty-five and thirty thousand men ; 
its militia to fifty thousand. ‘The rev- 
enue of the empire is estimated at 
3,000,000/. sterling ; in the year 1824 
it is estimated at 95,000,000 francs, 
or nearly 4,000,000/. sterling. The 
vast extent ‘of land belonging to the 
nation, permits Brazil, by their sale, 
to redeem its debt, without imposing 
burthens on the people. From the 
king’s arrival in 1808; to his departure 
in 1820, the revenue was ina regularly 
progressive state, and during that pe- 

riod, from fourteen millions to sixty- 


one millions of francs annually. 
siiiches 
For the Merrimack MacaZine. 
FEMALE PREACHING. 

We have the most profound respect 
for the wise and liberal advice given by 
the learned Doctor Gamaliel, to the 
Jews, concerning their treatment of the 
apostles, * refrain from these men and 
let them alone, for if this counsel or 
this work be of men it will come to 
naught, but if it be of God ye cannot 
overthrow it. Yet it is often difficult 


to determine the course of duty, con- 
cerning those around us, whom we 
deem to be in error. So far as any 
fireside opposition, or any pecuniary 
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ight is Concerne: A, no doubt this Phar- 
see hit upon the true doctrine of toler- 
ation, butso far as words and argument 
is concerned, it is doubtless our duty at 
yroper times to “ contend earnestly” 
jor the truth. It requires a sound dis- 
yetion to determine the time and oc- 
asion, When there is a prospect that 
he trath will be received and make 
any useful impression ; and when it is 
likely to excite the spirit exhibited at 


\#ephesus, when all with one voice for 


bout the space of two hours, cried out 
‘reat is Diana of the Lphesians. 

Sometimes a pernicious ore may 
ye put down by the force of plain rea- 
on and seripture—sometimes a stroke 
f ridicule, has been more efficatious 
han moral argument, at others, silent 
ontempt has had more effect than the 
nost powerful opposition. 

We do not hawever feel so muc! 
mbarrassed in noticing the practice of 
emale preaching, which seems to be 
uttracting some attention in this vicin- 
ty, being fully persuaded that neither 
uur approbation or opposition can pos- 
ibly bring such a practice into repute, 
mong any who have a proper regard 
or scripture authority, or the delicacy 
{the female sex. 

{tis by no means’ surprizing that an 
udience may be cellected for such an 
‘<hibition, of those who go from the 
ame motives with which they would 
0 to see a rope dancer or a puppet 
how; and it 1s just as necessary that 
should be removed from 
lace to place to excite wonder and 
liract curiosity as the former. Had 
he sacred writers been silent on the 
subject, we have no idea that females 
ossessing qualities suited to the sex, 
vould mount the rostrum, or strain the 
nodest musi¢ of the female voice, into 
he vociferous eloquence necessary to 
httract the curiosity of a mixed assem- 
ily. But an inspired apostle fore- 
eeing the freaks and fancies of these 
ater times, and willing to remove all 
ioubts which might arise in the breasts 
{those who were willing to rely on 
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Go 


the scripture, as a sure rule of faith 
and practice, says expressly, “Let your 
women keep silence in the churches: 
for it is not permittted unto them to 
speak”——“ for it isa shame for them 
to speak in the churches.” ‘ Let the 
women learn in silence.” ‘But 1} 
suffer not a woman to lead,” &c. We 
could invent several ways to evade the 
force of these apostolic injunctions, if 
we had some preconceived theory to 
support, or could we be justified in 
jesting on a sacred subject. We would 
say that the apostle meant only the 
regular churches of the ‘ standing or- 
der,” and did not recognize those nu- 
merous societies which have sprung up 
in modern days as churches, or that 
the Apostle speaking of women, did 
not mean to exclude those who had 
divested themselves of the modest and 
retiring virtue of the sex; but these or 
any other explanations contrary to the 
plain and obvious import, are evasions 
unworthy of the subject. Paul evi- 
dently intended to exclude females 
from the office of public religious 
teachers; and if his authority is not 
decisive, we may deny the authority of 
every sacred writer, and if this is not 
his meaning in these passages, it is ir 
vain for us ever to attempt to under~ 
stand what is the meaning of any sen~ 
tence in the English language. 
ADV ERTISEM ENT. 

In consequence of an agreement 
with several literary sentleme: nm in the 
vicinity, it becomes pi ‘Op er to announce 
to our readers, that the labors and re- 

sponsibilitie: s of the subscriber as editor 
and proprietor of the Magazine, wil! 
terminate with the present number. 

Regarding the work with that inter- 
est which most people feel in the fruits 
of their own labor, it excites the sin- 
cerest pleasure that it has the prospect 
ci being adopted and cherished in its 
infancy by abler hands than_ those 
under whom it was ushered into exist- 
ence. 

Immeffiately after 
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the proposals for 
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the Magazine were issued, the editor 
became acquainted with the fact that a 
number of gentlemen in the north of 
Essex, had for some time conteinplated 
the establishment of a work upon a 
more extended plan, and he thus found 
himself placed in an unpleasant dilem- 
ma, on the one hand it was disagree- 
able to ofcupy ground which might be 


‘better improved by others ; and on thé 


other, an apprehension was felt. that 
if they proceeded the Magazine must 
be entirely eclipsed. 

We were however. too well acquaint- 
ed with the gentlemen concerned, not 
to fee! the firmest reliance that their 
measures would be dictated by a gen- 
erous and tender regard to the feelings 
of others, and such expectation has not 
been disappointed, and their politeness 
in having suspended their labors, while 

their perseverance might in any degree 
interfere with the prospects of this 
work—their patronage and encourage- 
ment of a publication which seemed 
thus to preoccupy their own ground, 
and their finally adopting it as a stock, 


on which to ingraft the richer fruits of 


their own labors, is most gratefully 
acknowledged. 

The editor has the satisfaction to 
feel that he resigns the work intc such 
hands, as will amply redeem every 
pledge he may be understood to have 
made to the public ; he can therefore 
confidently solicit a continued and ex- 
tended patronage to his successors. 

‘To those whose patronage has been 
kindly extended to the work, the 
editor tenders his most srateful ac- 
knowledgments, and especially it is due 
to the town of Hav erhill, to testify his 
gratitude for a degree of liber ‘ality far 
beyond his most sanguine expectations, 
and which is a sufficient proof of their 
readiness to patronize every laudable 
undertaking. 

It is contemplated to continue the 
work of its present size and price, at 
least through the present year; al- 
though it is hoped that its, intrinsic 
value will be much increased, by hav- 


ing its pages filled entirely with origing 
matter. 

To those editors of public journal 
who have published favorable notice 
of this work, he offers his unfeigne| 
thanks, and will retun a pleasing re 
membrance of their liberality and cay 
dor. 

To those friends who have express 
ed their approbation of the view take; 
of the political concern of the past year 
and who would have been gratifie 
with a further development of cireur 
stances, which have been shrouded in 
mist of party d Bhuston; he would onij 
say that his pen and his humble acqu 

sition will be devoted to the cause o 
truth and justice, whenever the circum 
stances of the times appear to call fo 
them. 

‘T’o those whose education, connec 
tions and course of reading has le 
them to take a different view, and t 
entertain opposite epinions on thes 
subjects, he would observe, that in vin 
dicating his own views, and tracing tly 
origin and progress of those party dis 
tinctions,which have made so conspicu 
ous a figure in the history of our coun 
try, he “would by no means jmpeacl 
the motives of others. Conscious o 
having acted from patriotic motives, ht 
is willing to extend his charity to oth 
ers to its utmost limits. 

Remembering the days of Washing 
ton—the. thrill of ardent attachmen 
then felt for him, his measures, an 
his friends, and never having felt the 
least “shadow of a change” in hi 
political principles, he is as sure of hi 
discipleship to that hero of liberty an¢ 
republicanism, as he is of his own per 
sonal identity. 


~ J. SPOFFORD. 
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